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For Friends’ Review. 


THE ELDERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. | 


The Elders of whom we read in the New 
Testament were the same officers as the) 
Bishops of that time—the terms “ Pre sbyter 
or Elder” and “ Bishop or Overseer” being 
used synonymously. In the early periods of 
the Soc iety of Friends the word “ Elder’ 


was frequently used, very much in its Serip- | 


tural sense. George Fox was spoken of as 
“our worthy Elder,” and in one of the early 


minutes of London Yearly Meeting Ministers | 


are expressly included amongst “ the Elders 
of the Church.” 
year 1727 that the distinctive office of the 


Eldership, with our present acceptation of the | 


was created. 
Meeting 


word, 

Yearly 

minute : 
‘*Monthly Meetings are desired to appoint some 


In that year London 
adepted the 


serious, discreet and judicious Friends, who are not | 


Ministers, tenderly to encourage and help young 
Ministers and advise others, as they, in the wisdom 
of God, see occasion, and where there are meetings 
of ministering Friends, the Friends so appointed 
are to be admitted as members of such Meetings of 
Ministers, and to act therein for the good purposes 
aforesaid.’’ Subsequently it adopted the follow- 
ing: ‘Ip the appointment of Elders, age or wealth 
is not to be an inducement in the choice; but let 
such be appointed as fear God, love his truth in 
sincerity, are sound in Christian doctrine and of 
clean hands.”’ 


The office of Overseer was created about | 


the year 1700. 


It has always been a prominent doctrine of 


our Society, that in addition to those qualifi- 


cations which are essential to the Christian | 


character and which are common to all be- 
lievers, Ministers of the Gospel must receive 
that special gift or power which enables them 
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| sinners and for “ 


i 


| None are recognized as Ministers but those 
| who are believed to possess this gift. 


But it was not until the} 


following 
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| “*to id to men, to edification, to exhorta- 


‘tion and to comfort,” for the conversion of 


the perfecting of the saints.” 


Yet the 
testimony of experience is conclusive that 
even those who have undeniably received so 
precious a gift and have often made full 
|proof of their ministry, are still fallible be- 
\ings—the heavenly treasure is in earthen 
vessels, And if this be the condition of such 
/as these, how much more likely is it, that 
those who are mere children in this great 
r| work, and who have received the divine gift 
and calling before they have attained to ma- 
turity of Christian character, may, even in 
’| the midst of great purity of purpose, some- 
times need a friendly hand to lead them. 
| Others again may imagine themselves called 
ito this work, who are totally mistaken ; and 
it may occur that some intrude themselves 
wilfully into the ministry, pretending to a 
call of which they really have no evidence, 
either within them or without. The simple 
fact that ignorance and frailty and perverse- 
ness do unfortunately sometimes exhibit 
themselves, either separately or combined, 
/even in those who are divinely called to the 
ministry, led to an early care on the part of 
George Fox and his co-laborers; and _ this 
care was eventually devolved upon the ap- 
pointed Elders, whose original and special 
duties were “tenderly to eneourage and hel 
|young Ministers, and to advise the older 
| ones, as in the wisdom of God they see occa- 
jsion.” They have the oversight of the min- 
istry in the same way as Overseers have of 
the members at large. Yet it is not an over- 
sight of supremacy but of brotherly love. 
“Not as lords over God’s heritage, but as ex- 
amples to the flock.” It isa solemn charge 
delegated by the Church to those members 
who are best qualified for the work, and 
based upon the principle of the Unity of the 
Divine Spirit with itse/f, however various 
may be the subjects and the modes of its 
manifestations. Its dictates and teachings 
and influences will always be in agreement 
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under the same circumstances. Of necessity, 
then, if a given religious act is believed by | 
one Christian to be required of him and by | 
another to be wrong, there must be a failure, | 
by at least one of them, to discern the mind 
of the Spirit; and although niere numbers 
do not secure an absolute exemption from 
error, yet every mind will intuitively ac- 
knowledge that one is more likely to be mis- | 
taken than many, when all have equal at- 
tainments and opportunities. True humility 


will prompt not only the younger to submit) 


themselves to those who are farther advanced 
in Christian experience, but “all to be sub- 
ject one unto another.” 1 Peter, v. 5. For 
whilst it pleases the Head of the Church 
often to teach and 
the Body through individuals, so sometimes 
he teaches and admonishes individuals 
through the Body, or through those officers | 
appointed by the Body for this purpose. | 
The Church is not independent of its mem- 
bers, neither are the members independent | 
of the Church. Each has need of all the 
others. Therefore, if a body of sound-minded, | 
earnest Christians, believe a Minister to be in 
error, he will do well, in meekness, to attach | 
great importance to their honest judgment ; 
for although it is possible that they may be | 
wrong, yet both reason and experience stamp | 
such a supposition as improbable. The his- 


tory of the Church does doubtless reveal cases | 


in which the office of Eldership has been so 
exercised as to mar the work of the ministry, 
yet we must confess to the belief that it is) 


also productive of much good. So solemn, 


however, are its responsibilities, that meetings | 


would do well, in making appointments, to 
bestow much thought upon that combination 
of general gifts which constitutes the qualifi- 
cation—seriousness, discretion, 
ment, fearing God, loving his truth in sin- 
cerity, soundness in Christian doctrine and 
cleanness of hands. The more fully these 
graces of the Holy Spirit are developed, the 
better the Elder will be. Such as are thus 


qualified must needs have a very considerable 


acquaintance with the ministrations of the 
Spirit. Being. themselves familiar with the 


pathway of the Christian pilgrimage, they are | 
capable of estimating the correctness and | 
propriety of those descriptions and directions | 


concerning it, which they may hear from 
Ministers, for the true aim of ministry is to 
promote the conversion of sinners and the 
perfection of those who have been converted. 
They appreciate the value of the ministry by 
the help which they themselves have received 
from it at various periods, and their sincere 
love for the Lord’s truth prompts them to 
improve every opportunity of helping those 
who are called to the sacred work of declar- 
ing the glad tidings of salvation through 


instruct and admonish | 


good judg- 
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| Jesus Christ. “Endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
‘they sometimes witness a wonderful coinci- 
| dence in feeling and in their trains of thought, 

Redecy those ex pressed in ministry, and they 
are themselves at times constrained to give 
| utterance to a few expressions which, it may 
ibe, tend to unseal the lips of some gospel 
messenger, whose way before seemed to be 
closed. Such experience is not, however, 
|constant on every occasion. Elders are very 
often without any special confirmation of the 
| genuineness of the ministry which they hear, 
and judge of it mainly by its external charac- 
teristics. If, from personal knowledge, they 
are sure that it is applicable to the condition 
of some or of all of the hearers, if it be ac- 
‘cording to sound doctrine, if the minister 
himself appears to be deeply impressed with 
| his subject, if his manner is free from objec- 
tion, and if his communication be not tedious, 
| these circumstances would be considered, and 
very justly, as affording sufficient ey idence 
of genuineness, without any special confirm- 
ation. But, ‘unfortunately, even genuine 
| gospel ministry is sometimes deficient in some 
of these particulars. Especially may the 
|manner be so objectionable, from the force 

of habits into which the minister has insen- 
'sibly fallen, and from the want of opportunity 
| to acquire that mental training which might 
enable a clear expression of thought and feel- 

ing without tediousness and repetition, that 
/even a genuine exercise is in great danger of 
being rejected as spurious, by such Elders as 
|have had good opportunities of mental culti- 
vation. It is not always that due considera- 
‘tion is given to the fact that our Society does 
‘not deem any literary qualification essential 
‘to a Gospel Minister; that some of these 
have scarcely been taught the elements of 
human learning; that their opportunities 
and associations have not been such as to 
promote readiness and clearness of expression, 
and that in the earlier periods of their min- 
istry they have had little or no advice and 
assistance tending to correct faults of manner. 
Under such circumstances it must needs be 
that offences come against grammatical rule, 
good literary taste and ministerial decorum ; 
but those who are truly hungering and thirst- 
ing may nevertheless receive some benefit, 
‘and those who in lowliness of mind remem- 
ber that they themselves have nothing but 
that which they have received, and endeavor 
to exercise sympathy and charity towards 
those less favored, may be blessed in their hu- 
mility. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that in 
very many congregations there are some at 
least who cannot appreciate a condensed, 
systematic and scholarly discourse. If all 
men were strong-minded and learned, all 
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preachers of course would be the same; but | 


as all men are not such, God, in kindness to 
all, calls some of the feeble-minded and of | 
the ignorant in this world’s knowledge to 
publish his glad tidings. They cannot give | 
such a theoretical and systematic exposition 
of “the plan of salvation” as would satisfy 
the curious, but having heen taught the sim- 
ple Truth as it is in Jesus, so they teach 
others. We can hardly help speaking of 
such preaching sometimes as poor and worth- 
less, and unworthy the name of gospel minis- 
try, when, after all, if it had been couched in 
good language, with the elimination of re- 
dundances and repetitions, we should have} 
considered it good. The Lord has a work | 
for all that He calls. Various orders of Minis- 
ters are needed for various orders of hearers, 
and as congregations are promiscuous, it is not 
to be expected that the qualifications of any | 
one laborer should adapt him to the preposses- | 
sions and prejudices and needs of all. We must | 

bear and forbear for the good of the cause. 
(To be concluded ) 

nace 
Report to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and | 
Elders, from the Committee appointed in 
1866, in relation to the Ministry, and the | 

service of Elders amongst us. 
(Coneladed from page 741.) 


have witnessed, and with the present circum- 
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truth as it is in Jesus, and under his quicken- 
ing power may tend to bring many under the 
| yoke of his love, and to edify and comfort his 
| people. Of whatever character the work may be 
in which such laborers are called to engage, let 
them regard it as not theirs but their Lord's; 
and thus committing it into his hands, look 
to Him in lively faith for the needful wisdom 
and strength ; coveting not the enlargement of 
their gifts in the multitude of words, but the 


| awakening and converting power of the Spirit. 


| May all be diligent in the use of those means 
by which a growth in the gift may be pro- 
| moted, —by private retirement before God — 

by meditation upon Holy Secripture—and 
by prayer for ability to declare with clear- 
ness the simple gospel of salvation under the 
‘anointing and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
This cultivation of spiritual gifts is in no way 
‘incompatible with a full and implicit reliance 
on this immediate guidance. May those who 
are called to the ministry not neglect the gift 
which has been received, but “ study to show 
oe approved of God, workmen that 
ineed not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.” May they especially cherish 


\that brotherly love, without which the high- 
est gifts must prove unavailing. 
Nor let the hearers suppose that they have 


|no part to ta 
Conelusion.—In connection with all that they | 


ke in promoting the fruitfulness 
|of this ministry. Bearing in mind that the 
|ministry, like all other gifts, admits of 


stances and requirements of the church, the| growth ; and that those upon whom the bur- 
Committee deem it their duty to express|den of the word is laid are compassed about 
their unabated adhesion to those views of | with many infirmities, and have “the treasure 
gospel minstry which have ever been upheld | in earthen vessels,” may they seek to uphold 
amongst us:—that the call to the ministry| their hands, and endeavor to accept their 
and the appointment of each minister to his| message; not scanning their utterances with 
special service, is the prerogative of the Lord | too nice or too critical a spirit, nor dwelling 


Jesus Christ; and that all true qualification 
for the work is from the renewed operation 


and promptings of his Spirit ;—that as Christ | 


came not to please Himself, nor to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister, so his servants are 
not to be lords over God’s heritage, but en- 
samples to the flock; preaching not them- 
selves but Christ Jesus the Lord; and them- 
selves the servants cf the church for Jesus’ 
sake. As all their gifts, both spiritual and 
intellectual, are from his bounteous hand, 
they should be consecrated to Him, and in 
obedience to his will emfloyed in his service. 


And as the gifts are diverse, so must each | 
one endeavor to know what is the nature of 


the gift committed to him, and faithfully ex- 
ercise it, not intruding upon the service of 
others, or falling, it may ‘be unconsciously 
into imitation of others; striving after sim- 
plicity both of matter and of manner. 
Whilst greatly desiring an increase 
laborers in the gospel, no less do the Com- 
mittee desire that the ministry amongst us 


may include the declaration of the whole! 


of | 


|on the imperfect manner in which it may at 
times be delivered. Whilst themselves en- 
gaging in secret preyer for the religious 
igrowth of the church, and the maintenance 
lof the true life in our meetings, may they 
| petition also for an increase of power and 
efficacy in the ministry that is exercised 
amongst them. 

In review of the extensive and diversified 
field of the Christian Ministry, wherein the 
Lord Jesus designs to bestow so rich a bless- 
ing on his people, let us all, whatever be our 
| position in the church, strive to “ walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love, 
\endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 


,| the bond of peace.” 


On behalf of the Committee, 
JOSEPH CROSFIELD. 
Loxpox, 5 mo. 18, 1868. 
SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 
In the course of their deliberations, other 
subjects, bearing on their appointment, as 
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connected with the increased variety of re- 
ligious service now existing amongst us, have | 
engaged much of the thoughtful attention of 
the Committee. Some reference to these it 
has been thought best to submit to the Year- 
ly Meeting of Ministers and Elders in a brief 
Supplementary Report. 

Religious Teaching—Though the Apostle 
Paul appears to speak of prophecy (or preach- 
ing) and teaching as distinct gifts, it 1s often 
difficult to draw the line clearly between them. 
Certain it is that teaching is embraced in| i 
that wide acceptation in which the word 
ministry is employed in the New Testament. 
The Committee think it right, therefore, to 
allude to that which has come before their | 
notice in the course of their visits, in relation | 
to this particular gift. 

In the original establishment of First-day | 
Schools under the care of Friends, religious | 
instruction did not form so prominent an| 
object as it does at present. The religious 
benefit of their pupils, however, is now un- | 
doubtedly commending itself to the hearts | 
and consciences of the teachers, as the more | 
important part of their mission. The result 
has been that in many places meetings for re- 
Jigious instruction have been set up by the) 
teachers, to which the pupils, or their parents 
or the public are invited. Other Friends | 

also, who are not engaged in First-day School | 
teaching, have felt themselves called to ser- 


vice of a similar character amongst those 


around them. In a few instances these meet- | 
ings have been so large as to require for their 
accommodation the use of a public room; in| 
the majority of cases they consist of sm: aller 
numbers, assembling in cottages or other 
private houses, They are generally occupied | 
in Scriptural and other religious reading, 
with periods of silent waiting, or, as ability is 
afforded, with exhortation and prayer. The 
gathering together of such companies, more 
particularly on First-days, when the time 
may not be too fully occupied with other re-| 
ligious duties, has appeared to the Committee 
to be especially worthy of the consideration 
of Friends more generally. If entered upon 
in simplicity and in reliance on divine help 
and guidance, watching unto prayer, ade- 
quate strength will be given, and a blessing 
will be found to accompany the work. 
Sympathizing warmly with these efforts for 
the religious good of others, the Committee 
gre atly desire the encouragement of those 
who are thus engaged. May they often seek 
to have their qualification and their strength 
renewed by patient waiting upon the Lord, 
both in the privacy of the closet and in the 
public worship of God. 

The Committee have also had their atten- 





tion called in several districts to the interest- 
ing subject of the religious instruction of our 
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own young people during the few years which 
immediately succeed their school days. Faith- 
fully as this instruction may be imparted at 
school, it is there necessarily of an elemen- 
tary character. Many on leaving school are 
without parental care, and receive but little 
direct religious instruction ; while at the same 
time they are thrown much upon themselves, 
and are brought into contact with new and 
more powerful temptations. The current 
literature of the day also,—some of it exhibit- 
ing very crude or even erroneous views of 
divine truth,—some insidiously undermining 
the very foundations of Christian faith,—falls 
into their hands, and many become thereby 
erplexed and troubled, if not turned aside. 
Ihe church has a duty towards this portion 
of its members. Mutual help, which is one 
‘object of church fellowship, is forcibly set 
before us in the New Testament. To exhort, 
to edify, to comfort, to teach one another, are 
enjoined upon us, The early converts con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching. 
A bishop (or overseer) must be apt to teach ; 
and the Apostle Paul makes direct provision 
for this instruction in his command to Timo- 
thy: “ The things which thou hast heard ot 
me among many witnessess, the same commit 


,| thou to faithful men who shall be able to 


teach others also.” In the widely varying 
circumstances of different localities, the Com- 
mittee are not prepared to suggest any defi- 
nite course of action in relation to this im- 
portant subject, but would commend it to the 
serious consideration, not only of individuals, 
but also of Monthly and Preparative Meet- 
ings. 

‘Duties of Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to 
their Subordinate Meetings, with especial refer- 
ence to the Ministry, and the spread of the 
Truth in their respective districts—From the 
constitution of these meetings, executive re- 
sponsibilities devolve upon them in relation 


| to the religious condition of their subordinate 


meetings. 
The Committee have rejoiced to find that 
in some districts these responsibilities have of 


| late been increasingly felt, and more especial- 


ly with regard to small and often feeble or 


| isolated meetings ; and that Committees have 


been appointed for visiting them. Such ser- 
vice tends, they beli€ve, not only to the edifi- 
cation and comfort of the visited, but it also 
brings the ministers who may be included in 
the appointment into closer sympathy with 
their brethren, and affords opportunity for 


|those who may not have felt the call for 
|more public service, to exercise their own 


special gifts, and thus experience an en- 
largement in them. In these visits it is 
important, when practicable, that individuals 
of different ages and conditions of life be 
united, in order that the religious interest in 
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their brethren of Friends of christian life ‘ase was this all. His interest in the cause of the 
conversation may be increased, and the/slave brought him in contact largely with 
church strengthened. In such appointments | members of the Society of Friends. Hence 
it is desirable that while care is taken, on the | “The Portraiture of Quakerism.” 
one hand, by economical aud simple arrange-| Then, again, it has been thought unwise by 
ments, to prevent the Gospel from being some to offer inducements to persons under 
chargeable, no less care should be exerc sised, | 21} years of age to write on the subject of Peace. 
on the other, that none be prevented from | It should be borne in mind that the masses 
taking their right share in the service of the| whom we hope to reach and permanently im- 
church, by the expense incident to such jour- | press _— the great truths of Peace are those 
neys | under 25 years of age. It is a fact well known 
The Committee have also heard with satis- | to those who have mingled much with chil- 
faction of efforts which have been made by|dren and young people, and have observed 
Friends in various parts of the country for | the influence of mind upon mind, that chil- 


the spreading of the truth among the popu- 
lation around them. To this end provision 
has been made in some districts for the hold- 
ing of meetings in closed. meeting-houses or 
other buildings. In a few of these ancient 
houses meetings have been again regularly set- 
tled, and it may be worthy of serious considera- 
tion whether the time is not approaching for a 
revival in some places of those General Meet- 


ings embracing wider areas, which were so 
extensively held during the last century, 


but which have for m: uny years been almost 
discontinued amongst us. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
5 mo. 18, 1868. JOSEPH CROSFIELD. 
oe 
For Friends’ Review. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The Executive Committee of the Peace As- 
sociation of Friends in America having offered 
a premium of $250 for the best Essay on Peace 
by any member of the Society of Friends in 
America, and $100 for the best essay on the 

same subject by any member of the Society 
under 21 years of age attending school,—and 
this action having been criticised in various 
quarters,—it seems proper to say a few words 
in vindication. The step was not taken with- 
out having been under advisement for some 
months. 

Most intelligent readers doubtless remem- 
ber that the writing of the Prize Essay in the 
University of Cambridge in 1785 directed the 
active young mind of Clarkson to the evils of 
slavery, and was the means under Divine 
Providence of making him the world-renowned 
philanthropist and advocate of the oppressed. 
The research necessary to enable him to write 
the prize essay, fas tened the conviction upon 
his mind that if the facts stated in his essay 
were true, (and this he could not doubt,) the 
slave needed an advocate: And with that 
honesty and earnestness which characterized 
the man, he devoted most of his life after his 
24th year* to the anti-slavery cause. The 
essay had a powerful influence in calling pub- 
lic atte ntion to the enormity of slavery. Nor 


* His age is understated.—Ep. 





| dren can influence children, and young people 
those near their own age, more readily than 
| the same classes can be reached by ok ler per- 
sons.* Whilst, therefore, an essay written by 
a person under 21 years of age might be less 
| perfect, and possess less literary merit, than 
one written later in life by the same person, 
it does not follow that it would be less effec- 
tive in reaching and moulding the minds of 
those who in a few years will hold the reins of 
church and state in their own hands. 

| The Committee hope to receive, in the es- 
|says which may be written, something fresh, 
‘and full of life and vigor, but have more to 
hope from the effect produced upon the minds 
|of those who may be induced to read and 
| study, that they may write. 

| The subject which has been entrusted to 
'this Committee is one of great magnitude. 
The public minds sleeps over it, and needs to 
be aroused. We must profit by the lessons of 
the past. We must take hold of all lawful 
means within our reach. It is not the work 
of a day, or a year. We hope the public will 
judge our acts with charity, and that the Lord, 
whose work it is, may so direct our steps that 
much good may be done in the name of Christ. 

D. Hi. 
New Vienna, Ohio, 7th mo. 8, 1868. 


[The Review in publishing a full, fair and 
favorable notice of the proc eedings of the 
Peace Executive Committee, ex pressed a few 
temperate words, (which on reflection are not 
retracted,) not denying but regarding as an 
open question some part of the premium sys- 
tem which had been, it appears, so held open 
for months by the Committee. The friendly 
expre ssion of a doubt (whilst lending the aid 
in our power to the dear Friends w tho labor 
in the noble cause of Peace) was essential to 
self-justice, and did not warrant the construc- 
\tion which was placed by the Herald. The 
Review is often silent where a sentiment is en- 
tertained. When it becomes proper to notice 
a movement of general interest, what would 
words of approval be worth, if not qualified, 


* We have yet to learn that the most effective 
| children’s books have been written by children.— Ep. 
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when candor requires a quelidenion? 


W e| | Fall j is formed by the Merced river shooting 
never doubted the propriety of school children | in a single sheet over a ledge three hundred 


being, as a part of their instruction, exercised | feet high. For beauty of curve and outline 
in the composition of essays. It may in some | 


) it can hardly be surpassed, and when we 
cases be wise for prizes to be offered by insti- | study its dazzling whiteness, with the spray 
tutions of learning ; and the professors should | rockets chasing each other and the drops of 
correct the florid style so natural to cauniial 


water sparkling i in the sunlight, the felicity of 
Students of mature age, as (larkson, at the | the Indian title is at once pere eived. In the 


end of a career of classic training, may well} cloud of spray that rises at its base there is a 
be expected, when their theme is “grand and | profusion of rainbows more than elsewhere, 
the age is needing its discussion, to elaborate | though the other falls are by no means de- 


truth, and produce something of permanent} ficient in the prismatic colors. There are 
value.—Eb.] large rainbows stretching over the spray, and 
as we move about in the cloud we see smaller 
ones at every step. It is here that one can 


see that rare product of nature, a rainbow in 
Down the valley opposite Tutochanulsh is|a circle, and to make up for their scarcity in 


the fall known as the Bridal Veil, so named | other places you see them here in abundance. 
on account of its thin, gauze-like appearance | | Little rainbows form before you, meeting in 
in the late autumn. To us it is much more} 2 circle at your feet, coming and going as the 
than a veil, the stream shooting out over a} spray is moved by the wind, 

projecting cliff and falling in a gentle curve must have a name of English origin in place 
—the true line of beauty—to the rocks nine | of its harming Indian oue it should be called 
hundred feet below. The volume of water is| the Rainbow Fall. 

about equal to that of the Yosemite Fall.| To reach the top of the fall it is necessary 
The sound of the cataract is more subdued!|to climb a series of ladders fastened to the 


in consequence of the lesser height or depth | sides of the precipice. 
of the fall. 


——-- -—tee 


YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
(Concluded from page 739.) 


If this cataract 


These have not been 
The Indians call this Pohono—| repaired since last autumn, and at the pres- 
spirit of the evil wind—and have a super-|ent time they are rather ‘dangerous, on ac- 
stition that it is dangerous to sleep near it, or}count of a bad break near the top of the 
even to pass near it after dark, and they re-| upper one and a general “ shakiness” to the 
late many stories to corroborate their belief. | whole concern, On reaching the top of the 
I can fanc y how the Bridal Veil could prove | cataract one can stand behind a natural 
the appropriateness of its title in the late au-| parapet about breast high and look down the 
tumn, when the springs are low; but at pres-| fall and along the cation of the Merced. 
ent the waterfall is much larger than the| It is a pretty good trial of the nerves, and 
most fashionable of city brides “could desire. | few persons can stand there without a sensa- 
Even with its present large volume of water | tion of dizziness. 
the fall possesses a peculiarly beautiful and| Half a mile above Piwyack Fall is the Ne- 
wavy appearanee that is no doubt greatly in-| vada Fall, more beautiful, perhaps, when 
creased as the season becomes later. | studied in all its features, than any other of 
Yesterday we made a visit to the falls of| these beautiful falls. It has not the height 
the Merced, four or five miles from the hotel.| of the Yosemite nor the graceful curve of 
We accomplished the first two miles on horse-|the Piwyack and Bridal Veil, but it has 
back, beneath the shadows of the high moun-| height and volume combined, and its back- 
tains that form the walls of this portion of| ground of cliff and mountain brings it out 
the valley. The trail leads among the fallen | more distinctly than the others. Its height 


rocks at the foot of the mountains, and these | is seven hundred feet, and it has the whole 


rocks become more and more numerous as we} volume of the Merced pouring over the cliff. 
advance, so that we must desert our horses| From eighty to a hundred feet wide at the 
after a time and make the balance of the) top, it expands as it falls to nearly twice that 


journey on foot. This mode of travel is quite| width. The whole sheet from brink to base 
fatiguing, though agreeable when compared |is one moving mass of foam, whose snowy 
with our wanderings in the snow. The caiion | whiteness is finely set out by the dark rock 
of the Merced is not in a direct line, but} on either side. Half way down the cliff the 


bends to the right and left, so that we are| water strikes a projecting ledge that shatters 
quite near the upper fall before we can see it. | the current when the river is low, but at our 
Owing to a bend in the stream, we ean get di-| visit could only widen and roughen it without 
rectly in front of this fall and study it at our| breaking it in pieces. The route to this fall 
leisure. It is generally known as the Verna) | is through masses of rocks and logs and tan- 


Fall, though the Indian name Piwyack | gled bushes, and among huge pines and firs, 


(Cataract of Diamonds) is far more appro-| but we pursued our way up to the base of the 
Piwyack ' cataract, within fifty yards of the fuot of the 


priate and should be retained. 
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precipice. No visitor should fail to see this | 
fall, though it may cost him considerable 
weariness and drench him thoroughly with 
the falling spray. The river below the fall 
is quite a curiosity, and in some places pre- 
sents an appearance rarely found elsewhere. 

As we look toward the Nevada Fali, when 
approaching it from the ladders, we see on 
the left a mountain, with a rounded summit, 
having an inclined ledge on one side like the 
staircase of a watch tower. Several names 
have been given to this mountain, but none | 
remain more than a year or two. As its In-| 
dian appellation means “the mount of the as- | 
sassin,” it was recently thought most appro- 
priate to call it Mount Lincoln, in honor of | 
our martyr President. I trust the name will | 
be enduring. 

In returning from Nevada Fall toward the | 
place where we left our horses, we cross the 
foot of the caiion of the south fork of the! 
Merced. There is a fine waterfall on this 
stream where the south fork enters the val- 
ley ; but as the way to it was long and diffi- | 
cult we did not pay it a visit. It can hardly 
be much finer than the cataracts we have al- 
ready seen, and as the volume of water is not 
large it must depend upon other features for 
its attraction. 

To-day we have paid a visit to Mirror 
Lake, to study the reflections of the moun- 
of 
There was a breeze that roughened 


tains and the se enery around that sheet 
water. 


the surface of the water and prevented our 


seeing the lake in its greatest beauty. When | 
the air is still in the early part of the day the | 
lake is like a mirror, and reproduces every- 
thing above it with most perfect distinctness. 
Photographs have been taken in which the 
reflection was so complete that it was im pos- 
sible to distinguish the top of the picture 
from its bottom. We saw these reflections in 
a small pond near the hotel and in front of 
the Yosemite Fall, where the cataract seemed 
to be reproduced and having its double from | 
below, reversing the laws of gravitation and 
overturning the theories of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The attractions of the Yosemite are not in | 
the mounains alone nor in the waterfalls, the | 
reflections of Mirror Lake, the rich, green | 
and fertile meadow, the wilderness of pines 
and cedars and other forest trees, with the| 
ellucid river winding among them ; but it is} 
in all of these things combined. 
tains are unlike mountains with 
are familiar elsewhere ; the waterfalls are un- 
like Niagara, Montmorency or Passaic, and 
the whole scenery has an individuality pecu- 
liarly its own. In beauty, grandeur and sub- | 
limity the Yosemite stands without a rival in 
America or the world. 

The number of visitors to the Yosemite is 
annually increasing. In 1864 there were only ' 


The moun- 
which we 


} 


| mules, 


a hendred persons coming hither to study the 
attractions of the*valley, while there were 
nearly four hundred in 1865, and the increase 
has continued every year. Weare nearly a 
month earlier than the first party of previous 
years, and we know that excursions to the 
Yosemite were being arranged in San Fran- 
cisco at the time of our departure. The jour- 
ney is tedious, difficult and expensive, and 
this fact will prevent its becoming a great 
popular resort for years to come. From San 
Francisco it is nearly two hundred and sev- 
enty miles, one hundred and twelve of which 
is over carriage roads and forty miles over 
bridle paths. Travelling in California is al- 
ways expensive, but especially so when one 
must hire saddle horses, guides and pack 
The Yosemite will not be a famous 
resort until a wagon road is built to enable 
vehicles to go there. Application will be 
made to the Legislature of the State at its 
next session for an appropriation for this pur- 
pose. 

Among the visitors to the valley there has 
been the usual number of simpletons, who 
write and paint their names upon rocks and 
trees along the route and at various points of 
interest. 


Below is a table of the height of the princi- 


| pal peaks and falls around the Yosemite. The 


valley itself is 4060 feet above sea level, and 
the figures here given are above the valley. 
Add 4060 to each number, and it will give 
the height above sea level :— 

Feet 
3600 
3470 
6000 
3700 
34.00 
3270 
3000 
3400 
4500 
2634 

940 
350 


Tutochanulab (El Capitan)...........+.. sna tannit 
Three Brothers 

South Dome (Tissac) Goddess of the Valley... 
North Dome (Tocoy#) Basket 

Inspiration Point 

Sentinel 

Cathedral Rocks............0se0+ weeny 

Mount Colfax 

Mount Lincoln 

Weer Path ao scccsis cccccccee sccedecesscs sede jisthdess 
Bridal Veil (Pohono) Spirit of the Evil Wind 
Piwyack (Cataract of Diamonds).............. «. 
Nevada Fall 

South Fork Fall 


IF THOU KNEWEST THE GIFT OF GOD. 

Perhaps there is no cry more striking than 
that of the Eastern water-carrier. “ The gift 
of God,” he says, as he goes along with his 

water-skin on his shoulder. It is impossible 
|to hear this ery without thinking of our 
| Lord’s words to the woman of Samaria: 

“ If thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, 
\thou wouldst have asked of Him, and He 
would have given thee living water.’ 

It is very likely that water, so valuable 
‘and so often scarce in hot countries, was in 
those days, as now spoke n of as “ the gift of 
'God,” to denote its preciousness. If so, the 
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expression would be exceedingly forcible to| Sr~enr MEEriNGs.—A correspondent asks: 
the woman, as well as fulleof meaning. 


The water-carrier’s ery in Egypt must al- 
ways rouse a thoughtful mind to the recollec- 
tion of the deep necessities of the people; of| exhortation or teaching should seek, by giv- 
ee which ey a know ~ of ; — oe | ing it expression, to edify the body ?” 
iving waters, which few y, have offere : — 

© Waters, whien Hye, any, Rove ermre It has not been considered by the Society of 
to the poor Moslems in that great city ; and : : oa b- 

makes him wish and pray for the time when Friends, at any period of its exiavence, e 
the sonorous cry of “ Ye aatee Allah” shall be | stractly desirable that any meeting should be 
the type of the cry of one bringing the living | held throughout in entire silence. This was 
water of the Gospel, and saying, “ Behold the | neyer made a point. But a season of living 

gift of God !”—N. Y. Observer. ‘ : _— 
| devotional silence is highly desirable, as af- 
ee ae . . . . 

ts ; ; a . fording the best opportunity of adoration and 

The religion of the gospel is a religion with- ‘ th the Fat] f Spi 
out priest, altar, sacrifice or temple ; all which | reverent communion with the Father o epee 
it distinetly excluded.—Archbishop Whately. | its; which is the direct object of our religious 


“Ts it necessary or even desirable that re- 
ligious meetings should be held in silence? 
Is it not better that any who have a word of 





meetings. At such seasons let him that min- 
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7. ae gee sta = . 115 a > se > , , © 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1868. life are given to any servant to hand forth, 





Csi aan these are uttered in Truth’s simplicity 
Samvet Ruoaps.— and in the ability which God giveth,—the 
“Oh, his gentle smile of greeting, message is to be received with thankfulness. 


Who again shall see ?”’ 
It is with deep emotion that we record the 
tranquil departure from this life, on the 14th 


|On no other ground can preaching in our 

|meetings be justified. The principle of 
7 | Friends in this respect is well understood. If 
inst., of our esteemed and beloved Friend, so | the people when assembled are deprived of the 
long and so favorably known to the readers) opportunity of silent congregate worship, and 


of ; Friends Review. His withdrawal from | obliged to listen to words unauthorized, to a 
editorial duties on account of failing health, | ministry which is not according to the only 


caused a general sense of bereavement; and | standard ever professed or admitted by the 

now that he has been “called up higher,” the | gooiety. it is clearly a violation of a precious 
: a . . a — 7? 7 . 

eeling . scence W > , ape | : . : 

feeling of acquiescence with the Divine order ‘and sacred right of the congregation. 


ing, is strengthened by the conviction that it] The whole object of thus assembling may 


is well with him,—* washed, sanctified, justi-|}e attained in silence. That object is frus- 
fied, in the Name of the Lord Jesus, and by trated or interrupted, wholly or in part, by 
the Spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. vi. 11. | ministry which is not of the Spirit,—which 

Diffused over many pages and volumes of | does not meet the Witness in the hearer’s 
the Review are the evidences of his Jove for | breast. Preaching, as before remarked, does 
the Church, and of his enlightened zeal for | not constitute worship, though it may and 


the welfare of his fellow men. He was em-| should be auxiliary thereto. Whilst the full 
ae a Christian philanthropist, and in| liberty of utterance is secured to the humblest 
tim the slave had an unflinching advocate | j,aiyvidual of either sex upon whom the Lord 


and friend during the time when a consistent ‘shall pour out his qualifying Spirit, it is, to 
. . . ” ' ? a 
testimony agains ass rs aintained | : i 

; AB: ay ee maintained | speak sententiously, an organic, and, we trust, 
at the cost of self-denial. “ Blessed is he that 


. |an unalterable fact in Quakerism, that in our 
considereth the poor” —Blessings on the mem- | meetings for worship, no one has a right to 
ory of him who now rests from his labors! | speak wha hes és right to be silent. 

It is an interesting coincidence that his de- | OO —— 
cease occurred on the anniversary of the| Accrssory.—An Ohio correspondent has 
death, twelve years previous, of his honored | been grieved with the knowledge that some 
predecessor, Enocn Lewis, the first Editor | fellow professors cultivate hops for the con- 
of this Journal. It is also remembered that | sumption of brewers, and thinks this is an in- 
S. Rhoads was the last person who held con-| creasing evil. Surely such cases afford scope 
versation with E. Lewis. | for tender Christian labor, and it should only 
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be needful that the violation of pure principle 
be clearly explained. A Friend cannot fur- 
nish material for constructing a ship of war, 
or deal in destructive weapons. To supply 
the material for manufacturing intoxicating 
liquor, involves the same principle as being 
engaged directly in the sale of the liquor. 
The words of James may be applicable: 
“ Whosoever shall offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all.” 


oneneunanend 
friend Louis Street 
and his associates have been subjected to 


MADAGASCAR.—Our 


difficulties and perils from mountain robbers, 
“who make it their business to live by mur- 
der and plunder ;” yet they have been merci- 
fully preserved, and with grateful hearts find 
fresh incentive to serve with humility the 
God of their lives. It is trusted that without 
raising doubtful disputations among those 
who are weak in the faith, they may be 
enabled with spiritual integrity to show be- 
fore those who have been sitting in the dark. 
ness of idolatry, an example of “ primitive 
Christianity revived.” The pure Truth as 
illustrated by George Fox and those devoted 
missionaries, his associates and successors, 
divested of those encumbering ceremonials 
which are out of place since the coming of 
Him to whom they pointed, (under a dis- 
pensation outward and typical,) would doubt- 
less, if fairly presented, commend itself to 
the consciences of converts from Paganism, 
Papacy or Judaism. It seemed good alike to 
the Holy Spirit and to the early church, to 
Jay upon new converts no other burdens than 
“necessary things.” 

L. 8. gives cheering accounts of the spread 
and reception of the gospel, and rejoices “ to 
see the heathen by hundreds and thousands 
casting away their dumb idols, and acknowl- 
edging the Lord Christ as their 
Saviour.” Truly such a spectacle is caleu- 
lated to inspire devout thanksgiving, such as 
the first disciples felt when they exclaimed: 
“Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life!” 


‘ 
‘« 


Jesus 


The work spreads 
rapidly, and appeals for Christian teaching 
come from many districts “ where the foot of 
the white man has never yet trod.” “The 
Bible finds its way,” says L. S., “ to these far- 
off places, and little companies of Christians 
are gathered, who, increasing in number, 
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soon build places of worship, and form their 
Church Government according to what they 
understand from the teachings of the New 
Testament. Of course with it all there is 
often much ignorance, but an intense desire 
fer instruction.” The field of labor which 
has opened in Madagascar is interesting and 
important. Partaking of the hospitality of 
the widow of a Christian native martyr, L. 8. 
| SAYS : 

‘*They had a long table at which twenty of us 
were seated in such a way as forcibly to remind me 
of a Quarterly Meeting dinner in Indiana.” 

‘Truly, I marvel oftentimes that the religious 

Society of Friends, with all its characteristic be- 
| nevolence in relieving the physical necessities of 
the destitute, shonid have had so little a part 
during a two hundred years’ existence, in the work 
of sending the Gospel to the heathen. Very true, 
an interest has been kept up most of this time in 
the welfare of the Indians, and we have heard 
many things about the belief of those poor people 
in the ‘Great Spirit’ and the ‘unknown God,’ 
which has been revealed to them without a knowl- 
edge of the Bible. Yet, as a people, I apprehend 
they have shown as little of the ‘fruits of the Holy 
Spirit ? a3 the veriest heathen elscewuere, although 
their superstitions may have been less debasing in 
their character. However desirable 
it may be for a barbarou: people to adopt civilized 
customs, we see nothing of this kind of instruction 
hinted at in the apostolic commission, ‘Go teach 
all nations,’ &c. Tie Gospel itself, when heartily 
embraced, is the great civilizer of the world; and 
on this island it is producing a change in the 
manners and customs of the Malagasy, in awaken- 
ing new desires for the refinements of civilization, 
which centuries of instruction in the arts of civilized 
| life could not have effected. As it is oftentimes in 
blessing others that we ourselves are blessed, I fear 
that our religious Society is losing the reflex in- 
fluence for good thata hearty engagement in foreign 
mission work would be sure to bring with it. see 
The harvest field is richly varied, and there Is room 
for all to occupy, each to the extent of his capacity, 
whether possessed of the one talent or the five.’ 


| The rumored death of the Queen, and the 
| possible effects on the encouragement and 
even safety of resident Christians, intensifies 
the interest with which we wait for further 
tidings. 


YEARLY MEETING AT STAVANGER, IN 
Norway.—A correspondent of the London 
Friend attended this meeting, which com- 
menced with a meeting for worship on Sev- 
It was a 
very solemn occasion, “several Friends ap- 


enth-day morning, 6th mo. 13th. 


pearing in the ministry, some of whom be- 
longed to the humblest walks of life.” One 
of these, Mads Larsen, a very young man from 
| Denmark who has embraced our principles 
| but is not as yet in membership, has been the 
‘means of “turning many in Denmark to the 
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knowledge of their Saviour.” A poor woman, 

whose head-dress consisted of a kerchief tied 

around her head, spoke with much emotion. 
** Although not understanding what was communi- 



































able manner by the Great Head of the Church. To 








classes, in sient waiting on their Lord, after the 
manner of Friends, and the solemnity that over- 
spread every countenance, was a sight I will never 


























God has yet in store for our section of the Christian 
Church, as well as a living testimony that Quaker- 
ism, notwithstanding all that may have been pro- 




















the poor of this world.” 

This sitting occupied two hours. At its 
close the Yearly Meeting was officially 
opened by Endré Dahl as clerk, who called 
the names of all the members present,—men 
and women. A special Epistle from London 
Yearly Meeting was read; also one from a 
monthly meeting of Norwegian Friends in 
Towa, called Stavanger Monthly Meeting. This 
is described as an instructive, good document. 
Applications for membership were entertained. 
















































































were appvinted to visit other applicants. 
There does not appear to have been much 
routine business. The Queries weresolidly read, 


























day, two meetings for worship were largely 
attended, 200 being present in the afternoon. 
Many had walked a great distance through 
mud and snow. “One poor blind disciple, 
an old woman, walked two Norse miles, (14 
English miles,) 
deep snow.” 
































over dangerous rapids and 
“In the morning sitting, our 














in the ministry, and Mads Larsen, very 
weightily for about three-quarters of an hour.” 























MARRIED. 
At a Friends’ Meeting in West Gardiner, Maine, 

















and Sisyt W. Farr. 

, on Fifth day, 2d of 7th mo., 1868, by per- 
mission of Springdale Mo. Meeting, Cedar Co., Ia., 
Epwarp, son of the late Jos. and Elizabeth Edmon- 
son, of Brighouse Monthly Meeting, Eng., to Mary 
M., daughter of Anthony and Elizabeth Thistle- 
thwaite, (the latter deceased,) of Sedbery Monthly 
Meeting, E:g. 

, at Chester Meeting, Wayne Co., Ind., on the 
















































































Henry and Rachel Lewelling, (the former deceased.) 


DIED. 
RHOADS.—On the 14th inst., in the 62d year o 
his age, our beloved Friend Samuel Rhoads, a 
































many years the valued Editor of this Journal. 





pounded to the contrary, is especially adapted to | 


Three persons were admitted, and committees | 


but not answered. On the following day, First-| 


Friend As bjorn Kloster was largely engaged 


on the 4th of Sixth month, 1868, Eowix Hames | 


27th of Fifth month, 1868, Joszra N., son of Tilmias | 








WOOD.—In Lynn, Mass., on the 25th of Sixth 
month, 1868, Elizabeth B., wife of Jabez Wood, and 
daughter of Samuel Brown, of Pembroke, Mass; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

SEARS.—Suddenly, at his residence in Montgom- 


cated, I could not but feel that it was a favored | &TY Co., Ohio, on the 17th of Eleventh month, 1867, 
time, and that the meeting was owned in a remark- | Samuel Sears, (son of Paul and Huldah Sears, ) in the 


| 72d year of his age; a member of Springboro 


see poor illiterate men and women of the humblest | Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 


CREIGHTON.—On the 14th of Twelfth mo., 1866, 
in her 21 year, Minnie Mary, infant daughter of 
William and Mary Creighton, and granddaughter of 


. Snel 
forget. It was to my mind an earnest of what | the above Samuel Sears, members of Springboro 


Monthly Meeting. 

GIFFORD.— At West Gardiner, Maine, on the 9th 
of Sixth month, 1868, Lydia A. F., wife of George 
Hussey Gifford, and daughter of William and Eunice 
W. Farr, in the 35th year of her age; a member of 
Litehfield Monthly Meeting. 

TOWNSEND.—Near Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 25th 
of Eighth month, 1867, Josiah Dayton Townsend, 
son of Isaac and Peninah Townsend, in the 19th 
year of his age; a member of Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting. He was often heard in prayer, and his 
voice was raised to those around him inviting them 
to God, and his brothers and sisters to come with 
him to Jesus. In this time of solemn proving his 
mind was composed and resigned to the Divine Will. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 9th 
of Niuth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
|delphia, They must in all cases be accompanied by 
certificates of character, and the studies pursued, to 
be signed by the last teacher. Copies of the last 
Annual Report, with all needful information, may 
be obtained at the office, or at the College, West 
Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa., or on application to 
| Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut St., or Jas. Whitall, 
No. 410 Race St., Philada. eowtf. 


aliens 
A Stated Meeting of the Women’ 3 Aid Association 
will be held at 112 North Seventh street, on Seventh- 
day, the 25th inst., at 5 P. M. 
Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


QI Oe 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 7/1.) 


J. Crosfield gave a verbal account of the 
visit just paid by himself and R. Alsop to 
Denmark. There are about twenty-three in 
six little towns in Jutland conducting them- 
selves very much as Friends, The State- 
Church there is cold and lifeless, and there 
seems very little doing for the religious 
benefit of the people. Many are coming out 
from it. These are, as a class, ready to hear, 
but not prepared to wait in silence. Our 
friends had to counse] them to wait on God 
jand spoke to them of what had taken place 
in Norway. J. C. and R.A. held thirteen 
‘or fourteen meetings with persons of this 





| 


. casi ompany of nearl 
and Rachel Hodgin, to Marra A., daughter of | (lass. On one oecasion a ¢ ee y 


| fifty was gathered by private invitation. The 
meeting was held almost in silence. Some 
| said they had never been at such a meeting ; 
lothers that they had not been instructed. 


member of Chester (Pa.) Monthly Meeting ; ‘for| There was generally much openness among 


‘them, One young man had gone over to 
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Stavanger to commune with Friends, ond | 
remained there several months. It was a| 
very important part of their journey to bring 
the Danish and Stavanger Friends together. 
There is little or no re ligious persecution in | 
Denmark, but the military system is begin-| 
ning to press heavily. 

Third-day morning, Fifth month 26th.—J. | 
Hodgkin feared that our sittings had lost 
something of that solemn character which at- | 
tended them in former years. He was for 
liberty of speech, but there should be some- 
thing in the character of these meetings, of | 
worship as well as of discipline. 

S. Fox spoke of the present arrangements | 
at the opening of the sittings, as conducing to 
the want of solemnity referred to. 

After a little discussion, it was agreed that 
a few Friends should confer together, and 
propose such arrangements for the opening of 
the meeting as might seem best. These ar- 
rangements were reported to the meeting in 
the afternoon and adopted. 

J. Bottomley spoke on the manner of 
holding our Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings. The solemnising influence of the pre- 
ceding Meetings for Worship was often much 
dissipated in those for Discipline. But as the 
latter had to take cognizance of matters con- | 
nected with united worship, they ought to be 
held under the same influence. 

8. Fox and I. Robson expressed aconcern to 
pay a religious visit to the Women’s Meeting. 
J. G. Richardson, J. Eliott, and R. W. Fox 
were appointed to accompany them as Elders. 

The second supplementary report from the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders was then | 
read. It referred to Friends not in the sta-| 
tion of recorded Ministers travelling con- 
trary to the judgment of their Monthly 
Meetings; and recommended that in such 
cases Friends everywhere should be encour- | 
aged to decline lending them their Meeting- 
houses, and should communicate with the 
Monthly Meetings to which the parties belong 
in order that such meetings may continue 
their care to discountenance such proceedings. 

A lengthened discussion followed the read- 
ing this minute, The Clerk at length | 
proposed that a new minute, which simply | « 
calls attention to the advice already con- 
tained in the Book of Discipline, but, by | 
a very trifling change of expression, makes it | 
applies able to unrecorded as well as recorded | 
Ministers, should supersede that brought from | 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders. This 
course seemed to be generally acceptable, and | 
the new minute was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Accounts 
was then read, and a subscription recom- | 
mended equal in amount to that of last year. 
The total expenses of Friends and their com- | 
panions travelling in the ministry abroad had! 


of 


| views. 
'the ultimate issue of this question. 


nection with politics. 
,| sympathy with some of the clergy that many 


would have done 





ror £1 675. There had, however, been re- 
ceived £350 on this account from Friends of 
New England, which will be credited in next 
| year’s account. 

Third-day Afternoon.—J. Forster spoke on 
the importance of a right estimate of the Holy 
Scriptures. He was thankful to believe they 
held an equal if not higher place with us than 
in former times, but was fearful that in one of 
our meetings last week something had been 
said derogatory to them. He also desired 


|that nothing might interfere with our testi- 


mony to the authority of the Holy Spirit in 
the ministry of the Gospel. : 
The petition [of the Meeting for Suffe rings] 


‘on the Irish Church was read, when J. Forster 
| suggested that the Y. M. should itself issue a 


memorial on the subject. This suggestion was 
not adopted, because it might be considered 
that this Y. M. had already petitioned through 
its representative body. An interesting inter- 


| . . 
| change of sentiment, however, took place. 


J. Taylor hoped our members would be en- 
couraged to take their part rightly in the 
coming struggle. He was surprised that the 


| subject was not noticed in the Irish epistle. 


W. Matthews said we had, as a religiovs 
Society, much more than others to do with 
this matter. The time was come for us to 
realize the responsibility of upholding our 
There was a widespread alarm as to 
There 
was a growing feeling among the “clergy” 
that the time “for the disestablishment of ‘the 
English Cnurch was not in the far distance. 
There was an opening for Friends more than 
for any other body to work in this matter. 

R. Alsop observed that war was now part 
of the religion of the country. The Gospel 
would never have free course till it was dis- 
sociated from war. 

J. G. Richardson said Irish Friends ob- 
jected to stir in the matter because of its con- 
There was so strong a 


would fear to do what Fox, Penn and Barclay 
as to the Irish Church. 

J: B. Braithwaite said the whole subject 
was one of great magnitude, leading to deeper 
consequences than any since the rise of our 
Society. We are, in fact, approaching a ques- 
‘tion which will stir up the thoughts of the 
earnest thinkers of this country to their very 
depths. All this system which has been cor- 
rupting for a thousand years, of separating @ 


certain portion of the people, and giving them 
an exclusive place—how deeply has it perme- 


ated the National Church, and influenced the 
mind and tone of thought through the coun- 
try. We must not expect hasty results, but 
we can see that there is a great work before 
us. The people must be pre pared to see their 
right place before the “clergy” are brought out 
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of the system. Be not discouraged ; “ Truth is 
great and it will prevail” because it is not a 
man’s truth, but the truth of Christ Jesus our 
Lord. If Friends would encourage the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings to keep the subject steadily 
before them, and do any little thing towards 
educating the public mind on the question, it 
may be for the best. 

The discussion was continued by J. Dayis, 
W. Ball, W. Thistlethwaite, H. Pease, J. 
Pease, C. 8. Wilson, S. Allen and others. A 
minute was finally made commending the 
subject to the care of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, to take such steps as it may think fit. 

Fourth-day, Fifth month 27th.—Meetings for 
Worship were held as usual in the morning. 
The Yearly Meeting reassembled at 4 P. M., 
and proceeded with the minutes sent from the 
Meetings for Sufferings. The report of the 
Continental Committee referred to a visit paid 
to Friends at Pyrmont, &c., last summer, by 
W. Beck, a report of which will appear with 
the “ Printed Proceedings.” From Norway 
there had been received a short and lively 
epistle to the Meeting for Sufferings, which 





was read. Much interest was expressed for 
Friends there. 

Eli Jones spoke of the interest he had felt 
in them since the visit of a Friend to them 
some fifteen years ago, and he had oe 
there was something due to them from his| 
own Yearly Meeting, but, considering that | 
this Yearly Meeting did not correspond with | 
them directly, it was doubted whether it would 
be well for another to do so, they not being | 
yet recognized as a Yearly Meeting. 

In reply to E. J., the opinion was expressed | 
that there could be no possible objection to | 
any Yearly Meeting, which thought fit, ad | 
dressing a letter or epistle to them. It tran- | 
spired that the subject of their junction 
with London Yearly Meeting had been in 
time past the subject of communication, but 
the Norway Friends prefer to continue under | 
their own discipline, which is something dif- 
ferent from ours, e.g. they have no “ recorded” 
Ministers, though they have several who are 
fully acknowledged and valued. 

J. Crosfield thought they had all the ad- 
vantages which membership affords, without | 
the restriction of our rules. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings | 
as regards Friends in the Southern Hemis- 
phere were then read. An interesting point | 
in them was the meeting together, at Balla- 
rat, of a little company who seem to have| 
been convinced of Friends’ principles. 

M. Wallis said his brother had found them 
meeting in a store, one only being a member, 
and had often found it good to be there. | 
J.J. Neave and W. Robson, had often been | 
comforted in meeting them. They would be}! 
glad to have a cheap log-house, costing about ' 





£100, to meet in. At present they meet ina 
Mechanics’ Institute, which is used by other 
congregations also, and is not convenient. 
Some of them are able and would rejoice to 
work in the erection of the house, It was 
proposed that a paper should be placed in the 
Clerk’s office for donations for the purpose. 
The consideration of a minute in regard to 
our Australian Friends was considered, and a 
committee of four appointed to prepare such 
a minute for another sitting. It was also de- 
cided that a minute or epistle should be for- 
warded to our Friends in Norway. Both 
these documents were subsequently brought 
in, read, and approved. An application 
from Friends at Melbourne, &c., for assist- 
ance in building a school-house, to afford a 
high class education for their young people, 
as to which some particulars have already ap- 
peared in the Friend, was considered ; but it 
seemed the general opinion that the plan was 


|on too large a scale, and that it would be bet- 


ter to begin with a day-school such as F. 
Mackie had once carried on with great ad- 
vantage at Hobarton. The matter was re- 
ferred back to the Meeting for Sufferings. 
A further minute of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings brought up again the subject of Friends 
at Minden. 

J. Robson said the recent alterations in the 
Prussian military law were likely to increase 
their difficulties, and they had a strong claim 
to our sympathy. 

Joseph Pease said it must be a melancholy 
thing to any one of a Christian mind to be 
shut up in such a fortress as Minden. A 
Friend there liable to military service, must 
make up his mind to suffer torture which he 
could not express. 

In reply to a question, R. Alsop said that 
if a specific case of persecution arose the 
Meeting for Sufferings might be able to act, 
but he believed that the authorities at Min- 
den did not wish to press the law. 

After some further remarks on the sit- 
uation of our friends at Pyrmont, &c., by 
C. Gilpin, W. Beck, and I. Robson, 

John Pease reminded us of the sufferings 
of our early Friends, and our own exemption 
from them, and proceeded to advert in an 
animated way to the distress and ruin caused 
by the Military system—hundreds of thou- 
sunds taken from their families, placed in 
circumstances which almost drove them to 
licentiousness, and taught nothing but the art 
of slaughter and military obedience. The 
evils of intemperance were enormous, s0 were 
the evils of slavery, but when he considered 
all the misery and sin likely to arise from 
the military system, it was not for him to 
say in which the power of darkness had miost 
of rule. 

Eli Jones spoke of four Friends residing at 
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Alexandria, and suggested that ‘uitable pub- 
lications might be sent them for the neigh- 
boring hospital, where there are many Eng- 
lish. He also adverted to the want of a 
school for the children of our Friends in the 


south of France, which was corroborated by | 


A. L. Fox and R. Alsop. E. J. went on to 
speak of the distress caused by the war 
system, and of the efforts making by the 


American Yearly Meetings to promote Chris- | 


tian views thereon. 

: : ; 

The discussion then turned almost exclu- 
sively to war, and the consideration whether 


this Yes urly Meeting could issue any docu-| 
ment that would be of service in the peace | 


It seemed to be feared that this cause 
was not supported by our members as it 
should be, and circumstances were adverted 


sAUuse, 


to—amongst them the late successful war in 


Abyssinia, and the great increase in the arma- 
ments of Europe—which ought to stimulate | 
us to renewed efforts to act on the popular 
mind. 


J. Bright thought some of the speakers had | 


taken too despondent a view. It was true 
that the armies of Europe were greater than 
at any former time of peace, but if the 
forces tending to puta stop to war had not 
been greater than formerly, those armies 
could not have existed a single year without 
a contest. The present agitated state 


Europe arose solely from that of France. 


The French had not yet learnt that no nation 
has a right to seek supremacy by war. We 
in England had learnt this, and France 
might in the course of years ; but let us recol- 
lect that this nation spends more money than 
any other—say twenty-five millions, and 
srobably, if we include India, &c., not much 
las than fifty millions annually for military 
purposes. As to the issue of documents, our 
views on the subject of war seemed to the 
minds of others impossible and absurd. The 


world must grow gradually for long ages be- | 


fore such principles could be carried out. 
He did not, therefore, expect much frum the 
efforts of Peace Societies, or our own. Prog- 
ress would be the result of gradual experi- 
ence. Even on the Continent a hatred 
war was growing amongst the population, 
and it was not found so easy for dynasties, 
&c., to make the people fight. It was not a 
document of any sort that could stop war, 
but there were principles and indirect agencies 
at work; and the time might come when all 
its evils shall cease, and the peaceful doc- 
irines of the New Testament be exalted. 

H. Pease, though to some extent agreeing 
with J. Bright in taking a hopeful view, 
could not admit that all effort on our part 
was useless. Though a small Society, we 


had been influential in promoting right ac- | 


tion in regard to religious liberty, slavery, 


| aid oaths. 


of 


if aiding 
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He would appeal to his friend’s 
own experience in the promotion of free- 
| trade, &c., whether he had not found the ad- 
vantage of informing the public mind by 
lectures, pamphlets, and other such means. 

The discussion continued some time longer, 
resulting in the adoption of a minute com- 
mending the subject to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, and directing them to take such steps 
as they may deem best to bring it before our 
|own members, and through them before the 
public at large. This minute is also to go 
down to the Quarterly Meetings. 

From further minutes of the 
Sufferings, it appeared that an address had 
| been prepared under its direction to the 
|colored people and their late masters in the 
\Southern States, and a letter from F. T. 
King acknowledged its receipt, adding that 
he would go to all the colored congregations 
at Baltimore, and read the address in their 
churches. 

The report on the Negro Education Fund 
|was of a cheering character, a promising 
effort being made under the auspices of the 
governor to provide unsectarian education in 
Jamaica. The continued assistance of schools 
by this fund is, however, as yet quite indis, 
pensable. 

Fifth-day Morning, Fifth month 28th.—R. 
Alsop said that our friend George Dixon, 
in ons J of Ayton, who has for the last two 

“ars been engaged in superintending the 
schools for the Freedmen in the Southern 
States, now feels it his duty to go, with his 
wife, who has also been an earnest worker 
for the Freedmen, to Jamaica, to impress the 
colored people there with the importance of 
education, and aid the schools. It was pro- 
posed to make a grant of £400 from the fund, 
for that purpose. 

J. T. Grace, W. Brewin, I. Robson, and 
others, spoke in warm concurrence with the 
proposal. R. Alsop adverted to the neces- 
sity of constantly watching the subject of 
slavery, instancing its recent revival under 
another name in the colony of Queensland. 
The discussion then turned to the subject of 
the American Freedmen, and J. 
Hodgkin, Joseph Rich ardson, Eli Jones, and 
others, made interesting remarks. 

A report as to the distribution of tracts at 
the Paris Exhibition announced the transla- 
tion of many tracts with that view, and the 
distribution of 10.000 of these, in addition to 
those previously in stock under the care of 
R. J. Fowler, of Paris. The epistles to Dub- 
lin, New York and N. Carolina were passed. 

Fifth-day Afternoon.—W ith the concurrence 
of the Yearly Meeting, Eli Jones and J. 
Grubb paid a religious visit to the Women’s 
Meeting; being accompanied by J. Merrick 


‘and W. Burgess as Elders. The proposed 


Meeting for 
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epistles to Ohio, Western, Iowa, and Canada | them, whether they might be like the lonely 


Yearly Meetings, were read and adopted ; | 


also an epistle to the Friends in Norway, and | nent. position. 


—, 


lily in the valley, or occupying a more promi- 


“There was room alike for the 


a minute expressive of Christian interest and | hidden and the more conspicuous in the house 
sympathy for our members in the Southern | of the Lord. 


Hemisphere. 
A letter addressed to Joseph Thorp (on 


the supposition that he was our Clerk this 


year), from the Wesleyan Reformed Union, 
was, after some discussion, read. It acknowl- | 


the members of the Soc iety of Friends in dif. | 
ferent parts, and stated that their own body 


had come out in 1849 from under the yoke of 


the Conference. Most of their members were 
engaged in the ordinary occupations of life. 
They had no separate priesthood, but were) 
concerned to call others from the slavery of 


sin to the freedem of Christ as the only| 
Saviour, and to circulate the “ Word of 
God.” They sympathized with Friends in 


their successful efforts to snap the chains of! it in a sense of the Lord’s goodness to us. 


slavery, though much remained to be done. | 
They would have great pleasure in assisting 


the Gospel labors of Friends, and prayed that 


our meeting together at this time might re-| 


dound to the glory of God. 


The letter seemed to be very acceptable to| 


the meeting generally, and it was understood 
that the Clerk should, in his private capacity 
acknowledge the kindness, courtes 
brotherly feeling which it evinced. 
Sicth-day Morning, Fifth month 

The Yearly Meeting met at 11.30, and was 
subsequently addressed by several Friends in 
the ministry. The epistles to the Yearly 
Meetings of New England and Indiana were 
read and adopted. We afterwards had an 
acceptable religious visit from our dear friend 
Sibyl Jones, who addressed us with much 
power and feeling. While waiting her ar- 
rival, John Pease expressed his desire that 
none might go from this Yearly Meeting un- 


duly discouraged by not having been so 


sensible as in former years of refreshment of | 


soul. The promise of ‘the Comforter remains. 
Return to your homes, your services, your 
duties. Your gracious Master will not suffer 
you to be cast down, but if you continue 
faithful will in the end give you the victory. 
We have among us men who can advocate 
the great cause in word or in writing, and 
gifted sisters who can acceptably preach the 
glad tidings of salvation. But I often look 
still more to those who, feeling that the Holy 
Ghost has made them Overseers, go from 
house to house caring for the lambs, or warn- 
ing an erring brother ; often, as it were, with- 
out the left hand knowing what the right 
hand doeth. To these I look as the strength, 
the back-bone of the Church. He would ex- 
press his sympathy with all true workers, 


y, and| 


29th.— | 


_|self and wife, 


| An address was then read 
edged the exercise of many fraternal acts by| 


with a good degree of united feeling. 


| and the labors of the Missionaries. It 


After S. Jones had left, J. Grubb ad- 
dressed us, referring to her communication, 
and to the address of J. Pease. We also 
heard instructive remarks from C. Wilson. 
on the subject of 
Meetings for Discipline, to those who do not 
as well as to those who do attend them. It 
embodies many of the views expressed by J. 


Pease in a former sitting. The General 


| Epistle was read by 


J. S. Fry, who previously expressed his 
hope that we might be enabled to issue it 
The 
subjects it embraced were of vital importance 
to the Church and to its individual members, 
and he desired we might be favored to issue 


Prayer and thanksgiving were offered in 
the course of the sitting, and after some brief 
expressions, following the reading of the 
epistle, the concluding minute was read, and 
the meeting separated. 

[At 6 p. m. on the same day, Eli Jones gave a 
very interesting account of the recent visit of him- 
with their companions, to Syria ; 
touching on the various educational agencies there, 
was given in 
Meeting-house, to a very nume ous 
At 7 p. m., Robert Barclay delivered 


the large 
audience. 


}an able lecture on the position occupied by the 


Society of Friends during the last sixty years, in 
relation to the spread of the Gospel in this country. 
This lecture was given in the Women’s Meeting- 
house, and was listened to with great attention. } 


EXAMINE THE EVIDENCE. 


One morning Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney, re- 
ceived a request to visit a man who was a 
professed sceptic, and apparently near his 
end, On entering the chamber where he lay, 
he beheld the attenuated form of one who 
had been a tall, athletic man, struggling 
under the ravages of a disease at once the 
most painful and incurable. The Dr. ad- 
dressed him by sundry kind inquiries, and 


‘expressions of sympathy, reminding him . 


the sufferings of Christ, who gave himself « 


| ransom for sinners, that through His atoning 
| sacrifice they might obtain the forgiveness of 


sin, and be restored to the favor of God. 
Hearing this, the dying man said, “ Sir, I 
don’t believe that; I wish I could, as my dear 
wife there dues; she believes all you say.” 
“Well,” said Dr. F. “ but you say you wish 
you could, and that is a great point towards 


attaining it, if you are sincere. Now, what 


‘do you believe concerning Jesus Christ 2” 


“ Why,” he replied, “I believe such a man 





once lived, and that he was a very good, 


and his confidence that the Lord would help | sincere man; but that is all.” 
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It was a principle with Dr. F.;- when| 
reasoning with unbelievers, if they acknowl- 
edged the smaliest portion of truth, to make it 
a position from which to argue with them. 
This mode he now adopted, and said, “ You | 
believe. that Jesus Christ was a good man. 
Now, do you think that a good man would 
wish to deceive others? or a sincere man use 
language that must mislead?” “ Certainly 
not,” he replied. “Then how do you recon- 
cile your admission that he was a good man 
with his saying to the Jews. ‘1 and my 
Father are one.’ When they took up stones 
to kill him, he did not undeceive them, but 
still maintained the fact of his Godhead ; 
adding, ‘ My sheep hear my voice and they 
follow me, and know them, and I give | 
unto them eternal life ;’ now could any mere 
man say, ‘I give unto them eternal life?’ could | 
any angel, however exalted ?” 

“Stop!” cried the dying man, with an ex-| 
cited voice, “Stop, sir; I never saw this be-| 
fore; a new light breaks in upon me—stop, 
sir !” 
fearing that a breath might obscure the new 


light breaking in on the benighted soul, and | 
with a countenance lighted up with a sort of, 


preternatural expression quite indescribable, 
but with eyes intently fixed on Dr. F., he ex- 
claimed after a short pause, while big tears 
rolled down j 
messenger of merey sent by God himself to 


save my poor soul! Yes, Christ is God, and | 
Yes, even me!” | 
His feelings almost overpowered his feeble | 


he died to save sinners! 


frame. 


Lest he should be too much excited, his | 


visitor left him, first commending his case to 
God by prayer, with the promise to see him 
again on the following morning. The next 
day he found him propped up in bed, literally 
“a new man,” displaying all the eagerness of 
a hungry man, seeking to be fed with the 
“ Bread of Life,” combined with the simplic- 
ity of a child, trusting in the promises of 
God, which are “ yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus.” He candidly confessed that though 
he had rejected the Gospel as unworthy of 
credit, he had never before read it. As its 
great truths were presented to his mind, he 
seized hold of them with an eagerness inde- 
scribable, whilst his former almost insupport- 
able pains seemed now to be forgotten in the 
overwhelming enjoyment arising from his 
experience of the love of Christ, and in pro- 
portion as his bodily frame decayed, his faith 
triumphed and his joy increased. 

He had one little girl, his eldest child, 
capable of reading. He gave her a copy of 
the New Testament, with all the passages 
marked by his own hand, which had been 
made specially useful to him in the way of 
instruction or conselation, and he desired 


Holding up his emaciated hand, as if| 


his cheeks, “Sir, you are a/| 
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her, as the last request of her dying father, to 
read it daily; never to part with’ it, but to 
make it her guide through life, that it might 
be her comfort in death. After this he di- 
rected that all his infidel books should be 
committed to the flames, that the poison 
might be destroyed, and the plague stayed. 
He lived just one fortnight after Dr. F.’s first 
interview, and then died under the influence 
of Gospel hope. 

How many, like this poor man, despise 
and endeavor to discredit the Bible, when 
they have never read it for themselves, or 
only looked into it to find objections with 
which to strengthen their infidelity. Is this 
rational? Is it honest ?—Moravian. 

awetatihiieoean 
LOVE. 
If Love the faith and life inform, 

Men rise above their dark distrust, 

As the bright wings—erewhile the worm— 

Leave in disdain their former dust. 


When keen eyes pierce all falsehoods through, 
Love bears the glance, for Love ia true. 


Love is the talisman which quells 
The stormiest surge of mortal strife, 

And when we die, and dies all else 
Of goodliness or charm in life, 

To fairer worlds translated high, 

Love passes the death-angel by. 


Faith cannot svale the jasper walls, 
She bows and dies before the gate, 
And Hope in mortal faintness falls, 
With blest fruition satiate. 
But Love abides—the lasting grace— 
For love is-native to the place. 
wepemanliijiiiapamionted 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreion IxteLLicencs.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 20th inst. 


Great Britaix.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 16th, Lord Stanley, Foreign Secretary, stated 
that a reply had already Leen sent to the govern- 
ment of the United States on the subject of 


Punshon, 


.| Daturalization, the substance of which was that the 


| British Ministry was ready to accept the American 
view of the question. He therefore thought a 
misunderstanding between the two nations im- 
possible. He also said that in his reply he had 
declined to make a treaty at present, as the Royal 
Commission is still considering the general subject, 
aud for the additional reason that time will not per- 
mit the passage of a bill at the present session of 
Parliament. 
In answer to an inquiry what disposition was to 
be made of two Fenian prisoners, Warren and 
| Costello, who had been arrested after landing in 
Ireland with the alleged purpose of exciting insur- 
rection, and whether the government intended to 
mitigate the sentences of those Fenians who had 
| already been tried and convicted, the Secretary for 
| Ireland said that there were no peculiar features in 
| the two cases named to lead the government to 
| depart from the usual course of the law, but some 
delay had occurred in the proceedings, owing to 
the necessity of procuring evidence from the United 
States of the connection of the accused with the 
Fenian organization there. To the other part of 
| the question, he replied that the time had not yet 
come for a revision of the cases of those who were 
' filling out the terms of their sentences, 











y several speakers, 
i, strongly protesting against the rejection | 7.6 
by the House of Lords of the Irish Church bill. 
is said that 2000 persons were present. 
ceedings were orderly, and the police did not inter- | 


Grand Duchy 


the foreign consulates. 


Dowestic.—The Secretary of State, 
provisions of the law to that effect, issued on the| 
20th inst. an announcement that the amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States constituting 
, has been ratified by the Legislatures of 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Illinois, 






































of Ohio and 
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The young son of the late King Theodore of | Constitution, joined 
Abyssinia, has been brought to England, as reqtest- | unless the disability be removed by a vote of two. 


ed by his parents, his mother having also died thirds of each House of Congress ; 
since the death of her husband. 


A popular demonstration took place in London 


resolutions 


Germany.—United States Minister Bancroft has 
negotiated a treaty with the government of the | 
, for mutual protection of 
the rights of naturalized citizens, and it has been 
signed by both parties. 
those of the treaties recently concluded with North | 
, Bavaria and Wirtemberg. 


Sourm Aseneao A.—The latest accounts from the 
Parana report that the allies had again commenced 
a vigorous bombardment of Humaita by land and 
The Paraguayans made a 
for the purpose of dislodging a detachment of the | 
allies, but were repulsed ‘and compelled to retreat | 
to their intrenchments with considerable loss. 


Its provisions are like 


desperate sortie | 


Massachusetts, 


‘*avowing them 


The Legislatures 


ineffectual. 


of the United 
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The pro- 


recommending that 
amendments be proposed by that body, viz. 
the President and Vice President be chosen for six 
| vears, and not eligible for re-election, the candidates 
to be voted for directly by electoral districts, equal 
in number, in each State, to its Senators and Repre- 
| sentatives, each district counting as one vote for 
| the person who shall receive a majority therein, a 
second election to be held if there be no choice ; 
removal or disability of the 
President and Vice President, the duties shall de- 
volve on the members of the Cabinet, the snecession 

Hayti.—Advices to the llth inst. announce tha /| beginning with the Secretary of State ; 
President Salnave had proclaimed himself Emperor, 
and was fortifying the capital. 
decree banishing all those who had taken refuge in 
A warning of three days 
was given, after which they were to be treated as 
General Faubert had surprised the town 
of Bivance, but was repulsed by the aid of reiuforce- 
ments sent by Salnave. 


|that on the death, 


be elected directly by the people ; 
He had issued aj Judges of all 


| House by 154 to 36. 
under the 


Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, 
, Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee, West Viryinia, 
and by newly constituted bodies, 
selves to be and acting as the Legislatures 
Carolina, 
Carolina and Alabama, 
, as the whole number in the Union 
is 37, constitutes three-fourths. 
of Ohio and New Jersey have since passed resolu 
tions withdrawing the consent of those States, but 
it is doubted whether those resolutions were not | 
invalid and therefore 
Secretary therefore certifies that if the ratifying 
Jersey are to 
deemed as remaining of full force notwithstanding | 
the subsequent attempted withdrawal of consent, 
then the amendment has been ratified and has be- 
come valid as a part of the Constitution. 

declares who are citizens 
; prohibits the States from abridging their 
immunities or denying to any person the protection 
of the law; prescribes the apportionment of Repre- | 
sentatives according to population, 
that when the right to vote is denied or abridged 
the basis of representation shall be proportionally 


reduced ; excludes from office those who having | claring the 14th article of the Constitution duly rati- 
previously. taken an official oath to support the! fied was adopted by both Houses on the 21st. 


; and some others. 


Louisiana, 


| ly acted upon. 
making in all : 





being struck out. 


| that treaty 


aud provides 


| passed on the 21st. 












in or aided the rebellion, 


and provides 


ithat the validity of the public debt shall not be 
questioned, but that no debt incurred in support of 
on the 19th in favor of the Parliamentary measures | rebellion, and no claim for slaves, shall be paid by 
for the abolition of the Irish Church establishment. | the United States or any State. 
A procession of workingmen, carrying banners and | 
wearing green ribbons, proceeded to Hyde Park, | 4th Military District, 
where a mass meeting was organized, and after | shows that the new Constitution of Mississippi was 
defeated on the popular vote, by a majority of 
* Of the candidates for members of Congress, 
only one Republican was returned as elected, and 
all the State officers returned are Democratic. 
Republicans make charges that fraud and intimida- 
tion were used to produce this result. 
tigation has been made by the military authorities, 
but Gen. Gillem doubts the truth of the charge. 
The President sent a message to Congress on the 
certain Constitutional 


It is stated that General Gillem, commanding the 
has sent in a report which 


The 


No inves- 


: that 


that Senators 
and that the 


U. 8. Courts hold office for twelve 
| years, instead of good behavior. 


Concress.—The President vetoed the joint resolu- 
| tion excluding from the Electoral College the votes 
of unreconstructed States, but it was promptly re- 
in the Senate by 45 to 8 votes, in the 
The Senate passed a bill to 
extend the laws of the United States relating to 
navigation and commerce, 
the House bill to extend the time for the collection 
of direct tax in the South ; 
the postal laws; the Indian Deficiency and Appropria- 
;‘one providing for an issue of three per 
cent. certificates to the amount of $25,000,000, for 
the purpose of retiring compound-interest notes ; 
one reducing the military establishment in time of 
Considerable debate took 
place on the bill concerning the rights of American 
| citizens in foreign countries, but it was not decisive- 
J. D. Abbott and J. 
elect from North Carolina, and W P. Kellogg and 
8S. Harris from Louisiana, were sworn in. The 
| bil regulating the tax on spirits, tobacco and banks 
was adopted by both Houses as arranged by a con- 
ference committee, all provisions relative to banks 
The Senate struck out of the 
House bill making an appropriation for the purchase 
of Alaska, the preamble claiming for the House 
| Jotat power in the case of treaties requiring an ex- 
penditure of money, and the section assenting to 
, and passed the bill as a simple appro- 
The Senate having amended the House 
bill relieving a number of persons from political 
| disabilities, the House coneurred. 
tatives from Louisiana, three from South Carolina, 
five from Alabama and one from North Carolina, 
(the others from that State having been previously 
received,) were sworn in the House. 
, | bill was considered on several occasions, and finally 
A concurrent resolution de- 


over Alaska; 


one further amending 


Poole, Senators 


Five Represen- 


The funding 


